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Looking back over the three centuries of time that have elapsed 
since the foundation of the first English settlement in the territory 
that now constitutes the United States, one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the far-reaching influences of what might otherwise be 
regarded as trivial occurrences. In our own occupation, as in others, 
these happenings may be considered as the stepping-stones that 
have contributed to the more or less gradual evolution of an impor- 
tant and altogether indispensable part of our present-day existence. 

The first settlers in the English Colonies of North America were 
usually accompanied by men who, if not regularly graduated physi- 
cians, made seme pretense to having a superior knowledge of the 
healing art. If we review the meagre records and traditions of the 
lives, doings and accomplishments of these early pioneers in American 
medicine, we must be impressed by the fact that many, if not all, of 
these early medical practitioners occupied honorable and honored 
positions in their respective colonies and were a credit to themselves 
and also to the profession they chose to follow. 

Owing largely perhaps to the outdoor life and regular habits of 
the early colonists, the lives of these medical men, from the Gentle- 
man Barber or Chirurgeon of the Jamestown Colony to the highly 
cultured and erudite Thomas Wynne, who came to the Pennsylvania 
colony with William Penn in the Welcome, were largely devoted 
to other vocations than that of physician or surgeon. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, in speaking of the early medical men of the 
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Massachusetts Colony, says that at least six or seven, if not a larger 
number, of the early physicians were also ministers of the gospel; 
one was a school-teacher and also a doctor ; one practiced medicine 
and kept a tavern, and at least one of these early medical men of 
the Massachusetts Colony was a genuine butcher. In other colonies, 
particularly in Pennsylvania, several of the early physicians occupied 
public positions in the various departments of the Colonial Gov- 
ernment. 

The general good health of the early colonists is commented on 
by a number of the contemporaneous writers. Among others, 
Gabriel Thomas, in his “ Historical Account of the Province and 
Country of Pennsylvania,” published in 1698, says: ‘ Of lawyers 
and physicians I shall say nothing, because this country is very 
peaceable and healthy; long may it so continue, and never have 
occasion for the tongue of the one nor the pen of the other, both 
equally destructive of men’s estates and lives!” 

Similar conditions appear to have prevailed in the Massachusetts 
Colony, for Giles Firmin, an apothecary, and one of the first medical 
practitioners to teach anatomy in this country, is quoted as having 
written to Governor Winthrop; “I am strongly sett upon to studye 
divinitie, my studies else must be lost, for physic is but a meene 
helpe.” 

In one particular, however, all of these early practitioners were 
the same ; they invariably dispensed their own medicines, or at most 
directed the relatives or friends of the patient to prepare such potions 
from indigenous or cultivated herbs or roots as they thought neces- 
sary for the needs or wants of the sick individual. 

The apothecary shop, as it existed at a later period in the larger 
cities of the American Colonies, was usually the dispensary of a 
more or less progressive or successful medical practitioner who 
occasionally deigned to enlarge on his otherwise meagre income by 
the sale of sundry articles, like spices or tea, which at that time were 
counted among the luxuries of the more settled portions of the 
country. 

The first record we have of the appointment of an apothecary to 
fill prescriptions other than his own or those of his preceptor, is to 
be found in the “ Account of the Pennsylvania Hospital, from Its 
Rise to the Beginning of the Fifth Month, called May, 1754,” written 
by Benjamin Franklin, then the clerk or secretary of the Board of 
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Trustees of the Pennsylvania Hospital. In this little pamphlet we 
find the following paragraph : 

«The practitioners charitably supplied the medicines gratis till 
December, 1752, when the managers, having procured an assort- 
ment of drugs from London, opened an apothecary’s shop in the 
hospital ; and it being found necessary, appointed an apothecary to 
attend and make up the medicines daily, according to the prescrip- 
tions, with an allowance of fifteen pounds per annum for his care 
and trouble, he giving bond, with two sufficient sureties for the 
faithful performance of his trust.” 

Jonathan Roberts, who was warmly recommended by Dr. Bond, 
was appointed as the first apothecary to the hospital, and served the 
institution faithfully and well until the spring of 1755, when he re- 
signed to accept more remunerative employment. 

John Morgan, who was an apprentice of Dr. John Redman, suc- 
ceeded as the second apothecary at the Pennsylvania Hospital. He 
was appointed on May 19,1755, and served until the following 
spring, when he resigned to go abroad to complete his medical 
education. 

It was this same John Morgan who, ten years later, was the first 
to introduce the Continental practice of writing prescriptions, or as 
he called it in his “‘ Discourse upon the Institution of Medical 
Schools in America,” “the regular mode of practicing physic.” In 
this same discourse, which was held as an introductory lecture to 
the institution of a medical school in connection with the College 
of Philadelphia, Dr. Morgan recommended the complete separation 
of pharmacy and surgery from the practice of medicine, and said: 
«We must regret that the very different employment of physician, 
surgeon and apothecary should be promiscuously followed by any 
one man ; they certainly require different talents.” 

His prime object in advising the separation of the several branches 
of medical practice appears to have been to improve the whole pro- — 
fession by having each department successfully cultivated. He said: 
“Let each cultivate his respective branch apart, the physician, 
surgeon, apothecary, etc.; the knowledge of medicine will be then 
daily improved, and it may be practiced with greater accuracy and 
skill.” 

To the objections that were raised against this new idea, Morgan 
made the following reply: “ Practitioners in general business never 
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do, or can do, the business of an apothecary in this place them- 
selves, They have apprentices for the purpose. After visiting the 
sick, do not their apprentices make up their prescriptions? I should 
ask, is not an apothecary thoroughly acquainted with the art of 
compounding and making up medicines as skilful in it as an appren- 
tice? Is not a man educated in the profession to be trusted in 
preference to one who is only learning the business ?” 

Dr. Morgan, on his return from Europe, was accompanied by Mr. 
Leighton, an accomplished apothecary, who had been educated in 
Great Britain, and who brought with him a large assortment of 
medicines, largely from Sylvanus and Timothy Bevan, in London, 
and was, therefore, prepared to fill all prescriptions that should be 
presented. Of how long this first prescription pharmacy existed or 
of how the innovation was received by the apothecaries and drug- 
gists of Philadelphia, we have no record, as no mention is made of 
Mr. Leighton by the annalists of the times, and his name does not 
appear in the known lists of apothecaries or of medical practitioners. 
It is probable, therefore, that he did not continue long in Business, 
particularly as other Philadelphia physicians did not take kindly to 
Dr. Morgan’s practice of writing prescriptions, despite the fact that 
he soon had the best and most remunerative practice in the city. 

At the close of the American Revolution there were but three 
medical practitioners in Philadelphia, who confined their practice 
entirely to the writing of prescriptions, John Morgan, Abraham 
Chovet and John Jones. 

There are no authentic records that, during the Revolutionary 
War or during the War of 1812, the dispensing of such medicines 
as were available was done by others than the surgeons or surgeons’ 
mates directly in charge of the patients. While it is true that a 
number of apothecaries are mentioned in the several published lists 
of the medical men that served in the Continental Army, it would 
appear from the following extract from the Journal of Congress, 
dated July 27, 1775, that they were engaged in the capacity of 
general practitioners rather than pharmacists: 

“It is recommended that for the establishment of an hospital for 
an army consisting of 20,000 men the following officers and other 
attendants be appointed, with the following allowance or pay, viz.: 
One director-general and chief physician, his pay, per day, four 
dollars. Four surgeons, each ditto, one and one-third of a dollar. 
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One apothecary, ditto, one and one-third of a dollar. Twenty 
surgeons’ mates, each ditto, two-thirds of a dollar. One clerk, ditto, 
two-thirds of a dollar. Two storekeepers, each four dollars per 
month. One nurse to every ten sick, one-fifteenth of a dollar per 
day, or two dollars per month. Laborers occasionally. 

« The duties of the above officers: The director-general to furnish 
medicines, bedding and all other necessaries, to pay for the same, 
superintend the whole, and make his report to, and receive orders 
from, the commander-in-chief. 

« Surgeons, apothecary and mates to visit and attend the sick, and 
mates to obey the orders of the physicians, surgeons and apothe- 
cary.” 

The general regulations embodied in the above recommendations 
were more or less closely followed throughout the whole of the 
Revolutionary War. The pay of the several officers it appears was 
gradually increased to compensate in a measure probably for the 
gradual depreciation of Continental currency. 

That this was the general practice is evidenced by the first phar- 
macopeeia, or formulary, published in the United ‘States. Dr. 
William Brown, the author of this first pharmacopeeia, was, in 1778, 
the director of the Continental Army Hospital at Lititz, in Lancaster 
County, Pa. Of the personality and life of this author but little is 
known ; he was probably born in Scotland. His academical as well 
as professional education was received at the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he received the degree of M.D. in 1770. He is said 
to have practiced his profession in Alexandria, Va.,and to have 
been intimately acquainted with Washington, Jefferson, Madison 
and other leading men of the day. He served as regimental sur- 
geon during the early years of the Revolutionary War and was elected, 
on February 7, 1778, to be physician-general of the vanes depart- 
ment, in place of Dr. Rush, resigned. 

As noted above, it was while he was in charge of the general 
hospital at Lititz, Lancaster County, Pa., that he wrote and published 
the first edition of the “ Pharmacopoeia for the use of the Military 
Hospital.” A second edition of this now extremely rare pamphlet 
was printed in 1781, and it is this edition that was reproduced in the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY for September, 1884. 

To meet the requirements of the medical service in supplying and 
distributing medicines and hospital stores to the army, Congress, in 
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August, 1776, appointed Dr. William Smith, of Philadelphia, as 
“ Druggist to the Continental Army,” for which he was to receive 
thirty dollars per month. 

This latter position appears to have been somewhat the equivalent 
to that of apothecary-general during the War of 1812, but was in 
no sense to be construed as being the equivalent of a dispensing 
pharmacist. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the want of some 
authoritative work, or reference book, on the materia medica in com- 
mon use in the United States, began to be sorely-felt by the medical 
practitioners and druggists in various parts of the country. The 
Pharmacopeeia for the use of the Military Hospital, noted above, 
was little more than a limited formulary for the use of the surgeons, 
apothecary and surgeons’ mates connected with the hospital at the 
time. That it must have met with some circulation and use is evi- 
denced from the fact that a second edition of it was required within 
three years. 

Recognizing the desirability of having such an authoritative work, 
the Philadelphia College of Physicians, in 1788, appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of eight members to consider the feasibility of 
forming a pharmacopceia for the use of the College and its mem- 
bers. This committee, after considering the matter, did not think 
it advisable to publish a pharmacopeeia for local use, but proposed 
that a circular letter be addressed “ to the most respectable medical 
characters in the United States,” with the object of obtaining their 
co-operation and support, for the formation of a National Pharma- 
copeeia. 

The circular letter was printed and forwarded in accordance with 
a resolution adopted April 7, 1789. In answer to this circular letter 
some correspondence was had with medical men in various sections 
of the UnitedStates, bearing on the proposed National Pharmaco_ 
poeia, adapted to the state of medicine in America. From the 
account of the correspondence, as published in the history of the 
College of Physicians, it would appear that some progress was made 
in formulating a pharmacopceia ; at all events the committee was 
continued from time to time, but as months ran into years interest 
in the project appeared to wane and the subject was ultimately 
dropped, for the time being at least. 

The first to supply the growing demand for adistinctively American 
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book of reference on the materia medica, was Dr. John Redman: 
Coxe, at one time Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Coxe was born in Trenton, N. J., in 1773. He was a pupil 
of Dr. Benjamin Rush anda graduate from the Medical Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania, class of 1794. Dr. Coxe was 
elected Professor of Chemistry in 1809, and in 1818 was transferred 
to the Chair of Materia Medica and Pharmacy, in which capacity he 
served until 1835, when he retired at the age of sixty-two. He 
died in 1864, having passed his ninety-first year. 

He was the author of a number of books, of which the best 
known and, at the time at least, the most popular, was the American . 
Dispensatory, which was first published in 1806, and passed through 
nine successive editions, the last in 1831. 

Although this book was admittedly but a modification of Dun- 
can’s Edinburgh Dispensatory, it had sufficient original matter to 
"appeal to American practitioners and met witha ready sale and 
quite extended use. 

The first pharmacopceia proper was that prepared by the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, and published in 1808. 

Although this book was liberally commended for its style and 
general accuracy, it did not meet with any appreciable amount of 
success. This was probably due to the fact that it was considered 
to be local in character and to have been published by a medical 
society for the exclusive use of its own members. The same may 
be said of the Pharmacopceia of the New York Hospital, published 
in 1816. 

The American New Dispensatory, by Dr. James Thacher, was 
published in 1810 and appeared in four successive editions, the last 
in 1821. This book contained a considerable amount of original 
matter relating to American drugs and American practices. 

The first edition of this dispensatory was, by permission, based 
on the Pharmacopoeia of the Massachusetts State Medical Society, 
while the last edition included much if not all of the material con- 
tained in the then newly issued Pharmacopeeia of the United States. 

Dr. James Thacher, the author of this New Dispensatory, is prob- 
ably more frequently quoted than any other of the early writers of 
books relating to American medicine. He was born at Barnstable, 
Mass., in 1754, and died in May, 1844, in the ninety-first year of his 
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age. About 1817 Dr. Lyman Spalding proposed a plan for forming 
a National Pharmacopoeia to the Medical Society of the State of 
New York. This plan proved to be practicable, and as a direct 
result of this series of efforts the first Pharmacopceia of the United 
States was published by a committee appointed for this purpose, in 
Boston, in 1820. Much of the credit for the successful inaugu- 
ration of this work belongs to Dr. Spalding, who was one of the 
delegates to the National Medical Convention and the chairman of 
the Publication Committee. 

The medical schools in different sections of the country early 
recognized the necessity of including instruction in pharmacy in 
their regular curriculum, and a number of them included pharmacy 
in the titles of one of their professors. About 1820 no less than 
six of the twenty medical schools enumerated by Thacher in his 
History of Medicine in America, included more or less extensive 
instruction in pharmacy. The chair of pharmacy was usually com- 
_ bined with that of chemistry or materia medica, although in one 
instance it was combined with obstetrics. 

The first school in America to include pharmacy in the title of 
one of its professors was the then newly reorganized Medical Depart- 
ment of the College of Philadelphia, where Dr. Samuel Powell 
Griffitts was elected professor of matéria medica and pharmacy in 
1789. On the fusion of the College with the University of the 
State of Pennsylvania to form the still existing University of Penn. 
sylvania, Dr. Griffitts was continued as professor of materia medica 
and pharmacy until he resigned in 1796. 

The?first recorded attempt to teach pharmacy to others than regu- 
larly matriculated students in medical schools was made in the city 
of Philadelphia, in 1816, by Dr. James Mease, a well-known medical 
practitioner and author. According to “ The History of the Medical 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania,” by Dr. Joseph 
Carson, Dr. James Mease applied for and was granted permission to 
hold the introductory lecture to his course on pharmacy in the col- 
lege buildings. This is said by Carson to have been the first attempt 
to improve the condition of pharmacy in America, by any attempt 
at systematic instruction, public or private. 

Singularly enough, these meagre references to the minutes of the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania are practically 
the only information available at the present time on the subject. 
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A careful review of the minute book itself does not give any further 
information than the bare record that such application had been 
received and that the request had been granted. Where, when and 
to whom the lectures were given, remains a mystery. to be solved at 
some future date. It is probable, however, that the lectures were 
continued after 1817, as in the fourth edition of the American New 
Dispensatory, published in 1821, there is a letter signed James 
Mease, Lecturer on Pharmacy, dated 1818. 

Of Dr. Mease himself comparatively little is known, apart from 
the fact that he was the author or editor of a number of books and 
pamphlets, mostly relating to local history or to agriculture, and 
that he was an active member of a number of societies, among them 
the Philosophical Society, the Agricultural Society, the Franklin 
Institute, the Athenzeum, and the Horticultural Society. 

Dr. Mease is frequently quoted in connection with the last years 
and the death of Dr. Benjamin Rush, he having attended that . 
eminent person in his last illness. 

Dr. James Mease died in Philadelphia, May 15, 1846, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. 

In the same year that Dr. Mease appears to have inaugurated his 
lectures on pharmacy, 1816, Judge Cooper advertised «* A Course 
of Chymical Lectures, to be given inthe old Masonick Hall, in Filbert 
Street, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday evenings of each week, 
at Seven O’clock. Tickets, $15.00 for the course.” 

In addition to these lectures on pharmacy and chemistry, given 
outside: of the University at that time, students of pharmacy and 
others could also attend the winter lectures on botany by Dr. 
Barton ; so that, practically at least, the apothecary’s apprentice 
of that period could, if he chose, secure a considerable amount of 
theoretical information without unduly encroaching on his employer’s 
time. These possible advantages were still further increased, in 
1817, by the institution, in the University of Pennsylvania, of a 
natural science course, consisting of lectures on natural history, 
botany and chemistry. In this department Judge Thomas Cooper 
was one of the first professors. 

Thomas Cooper was born in England, where he achieved some 
prominence before coming to this country with Joseph Priestley, in 
1794. From 1811 to 1815 he was professor of chemistry in Dick- 
inson College. Desirous of having a wider field for work, he camé 
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to Philadelphia, where he instituted the course of “ Chymical Lec. 
tures” mentioned above. In 1817 he was elected to fill the chair 
of chemistry in the then newly instituted course on the Natural 
Sciences. He remained at the University of Pennsylvania for five 
years, when he resigned to accept a professorship in the University 
of South Carolina. 

Appreciating the evident need for improvement in the pharmacy 
of that time, the Board of Trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the recommendation and at the request of the Medical 
Faculty, on February 21, 1821, adopted the following resoiutions: 


“* Resolved, (1) That the degree of Master of Pharmacy be, and is hereby 
instituted, to be conferred hereafter by the Trustees of this University on such 
persons exercising or intending to exercise the profession of an apothecary as 
are and shall be duly qualified to receive the same. 

‘‘(2) That the faculty of medicine be requested to report to this Board at 
their next meeting, a proper form of diploma and also a list of such apothecaries 
in the city and liberties of Philadelphia as are desirous and, in their opinion, 
deserving of the degree of Master of Pharmacy, and unless subsequent reasons 
to the contrary shall appear, the degree of Master of Pharmacy shall be con- 
ferred on such individuals respectively. 

‘*(3) That every person who shall have served a regular apprenticeship of at 
least three years with a respectable apothecary or a master of pharmacy, and 
who shall exercise or intend to exercise the profession of an apothecary, in 
this State or elsewhere, may, on application to the Board, obtain the degree of 
Master of Pharmacy. Provided he shall produce a certificate of the faculty 
of medicine, signed by the dean thereof, of his being qualified to receive the 
same, which certificate the faculty may grant on the attestation of the professor 
of chemistry and materia medica and pharmacy, who shall have examined the 
candidate. He must also produce a certificate of his good moral character. 

‘*(4) That in future it shall be requisite for obtaining such a degree that the 
candidate shall have attended at least two courses of:lectures on chemistry, 
materia medica and pharmacy in this University.” 


At the ensuing medical commencement, held on April 5, 1821, 
sixteen apothecaries of the city and liberties of Philadelphia re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Pharmacy. 

The following is a list of thé names as they appear in the minutes 
of the Board of Trustees of the University: 


John Hart, Charles Marshall, Charles Treichel, 
John White, Christopher Marshall, George F. Garrotson, 
John Y. Bryant, Mordecai Y. Bryant, John Stitt, 

Robert Milnor, Mordecai L. Gordon, David B. Ayers, 
Authony Ecky, James D. Rooney, William Poole. 


Thos. Cave, 
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While provisions had been made by the Board of Trustees of the 
University for instituting a course in pharmacy, the project met 
with such strenuous opposition from the druzgists and apothecaries 
of Philadelphia that not a single student ever attended the lectures 
in the Medical Department with a view of securing the degree of 
Master of Pharmacy. A careful review of the minutes of the Board 
of Trustees and also of the minutes of the Medical Faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania failed to show any record of students in 
pharmacy, and there is but one other record of the degree of Master 
of Pharmacy having been awarded. This was at the medical com- 
mencement, on April 4, 1823, when the degree of Master of Phar- 
macy was conferred on Dr. Charles T. Wilstach, a graduate of the 
Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania of the class 
of 1820. 

It was on February 23, 1821, two days after the adoption of the 
resolution instituting the degree of Master of Pharmacy by the 
University of Pennsylvania that the apothecaries and druggists of 
the city and liberties met in Carpenters’ Hall, to object to .the 
institution of a school of pharmacy in the University, and to organize 
themselves into a society “ for the twofold purpose of providing a 
system of instruction in pharmacy, and subjecting themselves to 
regulations in their business.” This proposition was subscribed to 
by sixty-eight of the leading apothecaries of the city and liberties of 
Philadelphia. 

That the Philadelphia apothecaries were deeply in earnest in this 
new undertaking is evidenced by the fact that they immediately set 
about to inaugurate their new school. 

They secured as their professor of materia medica and pharmacy 
Dr. Samuel Jackson, a well-known medical practitioner and teacher 
of Philadelphia, and as professor of chemistry, Dr. Gerard Troost, 
one of the best-informed and most capable chemists of that time. 

The first regular course of instruction in this new school of phar- 
macy was begun on November I, 1821, and continued to March 1, 
1822. 

For several years it was thought that the satisfaction of having 
attended a course of lectures in the college would itself suffice to 
bring students, without resorting to the giving of degrees or 
diplomas, and it was not until January 31, 1826, that the members 
of the College finally agreed that in future all students who had 
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completed the attendance on two courses of lectures, had passed a 
satisfactory examination and were able to fu nish satisfactory proof 
that they had been engaged in the business of an apothecary were 
to be adjudged as graduates in the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy. 

On August 23d of this same year, three candidates, Charles 
Howard Dingee, Charles McCormick and William Sharp, were 
declared by the Board of Trustees to be graduates of the College, 
and in the month of November following, these graduates were 
awarded the signed and sealed diplomas of the College. 

From these humble beginnings, dating back to within eight 
decades of the present time, pharinacy in America has made 
tremendous strides and has developed intoa far-reaching and highly 
important science and industry. 

The science of pharmacy is perhaps best reflected by the now 
official Pharmacopceia, and also by the eighty or more colleges and 
schools in which systematic pharmaceutical instruction is being given 
to upwards of 5,500 students, and from which more than 1,800 
candidates are graduated each year. 

The importance of the more mercantile or industrial features of 
pharmacy are perhaps best illustrated by the untold hundreds of 
manufacturing establishments devoted exclusively to pharmacy or 
chemistry, representing a huge investment of capital and the annual 
production of materials worth many millions of dollars. 


FLUIDGLYCERATE OF KRAMERIA}! 
By GEORGE M. BERINGER. 


Some years ago, the writer experimented with a number of the 
vegetable drugs to determine the possibility of preparing a class of 
liquid pharmaceutical preparations of the same drug strength as the 
tinctures, but substituting glycerin and water for the alcoholic men- 
struum. These experiments were confined to the simple bitter and 
astringent drugs, such as gentian, taraxacum, quassia, krameria, rhus 
glabra, and white oak. It was found that if the glycerin was pres- 
ent in the finished glycerole in a proportion of not less than one- 
third of the volume, the preparations were fairly stable. If i aay 
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one-fourth or less was present, decomposition invariably took place 
sooner or later. 

At the suggestion of Dr. A. Haines Lippincott, of Camden, I 
have recently prepared a liquid preparation of krameria with gly- 
cerin as a solvent and of the same drug strength as the official fluid 
extract, and have named same Fluidglycerate of Krameria. 

The term “ Fluidglycerate” is used here as a distinct title for a 
type of what is proposed as a new class of liquid pharmaceutical 
preparations made with glycerin or mixtures of glycerin and water 
as solvents, and of the same drug strength as the official fluidex- 
tracts, namely, one gramme of the drug to each cubic centimeter of 
the product, and it is believed that a number of such stable prepara- 
tions can be made. 

The title “ fluidglycerate”’ will likewise serve to distinguish these 
preparations of a definite and uniform strength from the products 
of varying proportions now official in the United States Pharmaco- 
poeia as ‘‘ Glycerites,” and in the British Pharmacopeeia as “ Glycer- 
ins,” and likewise from the host of commercial products sold as 
“ glyceroles.” 

A number of drugs will yield their active medicinal constituents 
to glycerin menstruums, and the resulting fluidglycerates, being 
practically free from resinous matters, will be miscible with water 
with little or no precipitation. 

The following is the formula for Fluidglycerate of Krameria: 

Krameria, in number 20 powder. ...... 1000 grammes. 
Water, a sufficient quantity to make 1000 cubic centimeters. 

Mix the glycerin with 2000 cubic centimeters of water, and having 
moistened the krameria with a portion of this menstruum, pack it in 
a percolator, pour on enough of the menstruum to saturate the 
powder and leave a layer of liquid above it and allow it to macerate 
for twenty-four hours. Then allow the percolation to proceed 
slowly, pouring on first the remainder of the menstruum and then 
water until the drug is exhausted. Reserve the first 600 c.c. of 
percolate and evaporate the remainder to 400 c.c. When coo!, add 
the reserve, and if necessary water, to make the product measure 
1000 

The product is a syrupy liquid of a deep brownish-red color and 
a strong astringent taste. It is miscible with water, making an 
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almost clear reddish brown liquid with a distinct purplish tint. 
Dr. Lippincott prescribes the fluidglycerate to be used as a rectal 
injection, directing two teaspoonfuls to a half or to one cup of water. 
He reports very gratifying results both in private practice and in 
hospital experience. 

Dr. James P. Tuttle, professor of rectal surgery in the New You‘ 
Polyclinic Medical School, in a “ Treatise on Diseases of the Anus, 
Rectum and Pelvic Colon,” highly recommends in the treatment of 
chronic catarrhal inflammation of the rectum, a similar preparation 
under the name of Aqueous Fluidextract of Krameria. In this 
work he states : “‘ The krameria has given the best results, and gen- 
erally under its use the condition rapidly improves. This drug as 
found ordinarily in the shops is absolutely useless.” 

The formula given for his “ Aqueous Fluidextract,”’ while not stated 
with the exactness of description of manipulation that a pharmacist 
would use, leaves no doubt that his intent was a preparation identical 
with my “fluidglycerate”’ as prepared by the above formula. He 
states: “ This can be mixed freely with water in any proportion and 
throws down no sediment; it can be introduced into the tenderest 
rectum without producing irritation; it is an astringent and appar- 
ently soothes pain and reduces inflammation. For irrigation it is 
used in strengths of from 2 to 30 per cent., and for local application 
it may be used pure.” 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE STARCH GRAIN.! 
SECOND PaPER.? 
By HENRY KRAEMER. 


In a previous paper (1) on the structure of the starch grain, I 
showed that the peripheral layer of the potato starch grain breaks 
and recurves on treatment with certain reagents, much like the cutin 
layer of an epidermal cell on treatment with sulfuric acid. While 
I had previously observed that this peripheral layer is stained with 
certain of the aniline dyes, I thought that the effect might probably 
be due to the remains of plastids or protoplasmic material, rather 
than to the presence of a distinct membrane. I am now satisfied, 


! Reprinted from the Botanical Gazelle, Vol. XL, October, 1905. 
? The first paper was published in this JouRNAL for May,'1907, pp. 217-229. 
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however, that it can be demonstrated that the peripheral layer of 
the starch grain is a distinct membrane. 

It is well known that upon the addition of an iodin solution to 
unaltered starch grains at the ordinary temperature, the grains are 
colored blue; while the solution or filtrate remains colorless or some 
shade of yellow, depending upon the amount or strength of iodine 
solution that has been used. If on the other hand the grains are 
triturated with sand (one part of starch to five of sand) for a short 
time previous to the addition of the water, the filtrate will be col- 
ored a deep blue upon the addition of an iodin solution. Heretofore 
it has been supposed by some that the blue coloration was due to 
the presence of fine particles which went through the filter and were 
suspended in the filtrate, while in reality there is a true solution of 
‘the starch; or in other words the soluble starch has been liberated 
from the grain by the rupture of the peripheral layer. A polari- 
scopic examination of the starch solutions, after clarification by means 
of talcum, showed that they have marked dextro-rotatory proper- 
ties. The angle of rotation for solutions of corn, wheat, maranta, 
and potato starch ranged from 0:3814 to 0°8770°. Furthermore, a 
microscopic examination of the triturated starch shows the grains 
to be in various stages of disintegration, and this, taken together 
with the behavior of starch toward iodin, as well as the other 
observations referred to, would indicate that the starch grain con- 
sists of a membrane that is insoluble in water at ordinary tempera- 
ture; and an interior portion which is at least in part soluble in 
water at ordinary temperature, that is, consists of soluble starch or 
starch that is colored blue with iodin. This technique enables us 
to differentiate at once the soluble starch present, which heretofore 
has not been supposed to exist in the unaltered starch grain. As 
to whether this substance is identical with the granulose of Nageli 
(2) is a problem which remains to be determined. It may be added 
that this method furnishes a means of separating the constituents in 
the unaltered grain, and is to be preferred to the methods which 
have been employed heretofore, of using solutions of ferments or 
mineral acids, which give rise to altered substances, and hence do 
not give a true differentiation of the substances as they naturally 
occur in the starch grain. 

This brings us then to consider the views of Raspail (3), in con- 
nection with those of others, in regard to the nature of the starch 
grain, which may be summarized as follows: 
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1. The starch grain consists of a membrane which is insoluble in 
water, and a more or less soluble content, as pointed out by Raspail. 

2. It develops from a centric or excentric point, to which layer 
after layer is added, a view first advanced by Fritsche (4), and sub- 
sequently enlarged upon by Schimper (5), who demonstrated that its 
growth is dependent upon the function of the leucoplastids. 

3. The content of the grain consists of at least two different sub- 
stances, as first pointed out by Nageli (2), and later confirmed by 
Meyer (6), Schimper (5), and others, who showed in addition that 
the structure might be compared to that of sphero-crystalloids. 


THE ACTION OF IODIN UPON STARCH. 


The effect of iodin upon starch has been the subject of consider- 
able investigation and speculation by both botanists and chemists. 
Mylius (7) held to the view that the blue coloration formed on the 
addition of iodin to starch is due to the formation of a compound 

of hydriodic acid and starch. Meineke (8) also contended that 
hydriodic acid is essential to the formation of the blue color of an 
iodin-starch solution. Stocks (9), Seyfert (10), and Rouvier (11) are 
of the opinion, however, that this colored compound does not contain 
hydriodic acid, the last-named investigator having shown that it 
may be formed in the presence of alcohol as well as water, and all 
of them agreeing that a true chemical compound (iodid of starch) 
is formed. 

On the other hand, Kiister (12) and Meyer (6) believe that the 
so-called iodid of starch is not a true chemical compound, but that 
the iodin and starch are combined in much the same way as the 
ingredients in an emulsion. This latter view has been more or less 
sanctioned on account of the statements in the text-books that the 
iodin is removed from the combination on treatment with carbon 
disulfid. My observations, however, show that if the starch is in 
excess of the iodin (I gramme of potato starch and I0 c.c. of a 
solution containing OI per cent. of iodin and 0:5 per cent. of potas- 
sium iodid), or if the iodin and starch be in such proportion that all 
of the free iodin is taken up, and the mixture is dried before adding 
the carbon disulfid, even on allowing it to act for six months, the 
carbon disulfid is not colored; that is, does not take up the iodin, 
the same being true of alcohol and chloroform. This result, taken 

together with the previous experiments in the treatment of starch 
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with sand and then with iodin, would seem to confirm the view that 
a true chemical compound is produced by iodin and soluble starch, 
whether in the grain or in solution. 

That the amount of soluble starch varies in the starch grains of 
different origin can be demonstrated by the treatment of definite 
amounts of the starches with definite quantities of iodin solution. 
On treating O°-5 gramme of the several commercial starches with 
2 c.c. of iodin solution (O'I per cent. of iodin and O'5 per cent. of 
potassium iodid), it will be found that there is a marked difference 
in the intensity of the color in the grains, those of potato and 
maranta being colored deep blue, while those of corn and wheat are 
scarcely at all colored, the mixtures being somewhat of a purplish 
color. These observations seem to accord with the experiments of 
Rouvier (13), who found that the different classes of starch took up 
varying amounts of iodin, and are contrary to the statement by 
Stocks (g) that the shade of color varies with the amount of iodin 
but not with the different starches. In other words, the shade and 
intensity of color not only vary according to the strength of iodin 
solution, but also according to the kind of starch used. 

It is well known that if a starch solution be treated with iodin in 
the cold, a blue coloration will be the result, and that if this solu- 
tion be then heated the blue color will disappear, but will return on 
cooling the solution, though less intensely than before. This 
peculiar behavior of starch and iodin has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Nageli and Schwendener (14) consider that the loss of 
color on the application of heat is due to the production of hydri- 
odic acid; but this does not explain the reappearance of the color 
on cooling ; and so far as I am aware no one has ever demonstrated 
the presence of this acid. If this acid were present, then according 
to Mylius (7) and Meineke (8), the blue color would remain on 
heating the solution, since they claim, as already pointed out, that 
the blue color is due to the presence of thisacid. It is thus apparent 
that there is considerable contradiction in the saeineiid that have 
been presented on this subject. 

The following experiments tend to explain the shienieniin If 
we take O'5 gramme of potato starch and mix it with 50 c.c. of 
water and heat the mixture in an Erlenmeyer flask of about 100 c.c, 
capacity on a water bath to a temperature of about 80° C. for one 
hour, and then add 5 c.c. of iodin solution (iodin 0-1 per cent. and 
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potassium iodid o-5 per cent.) and place a piece of ordinary filter 
paper, which usually contains starch, over the top of the flask, and 
then continue the heating until the solution is decolorized, which 
takes place at about 80° C., the filter paper will be colored blue, 
showing that some of the iodin has been volatilized. Furthermore, 
on cooling the solution, as already pointed out, the blue color begins 
to return at about 65° C. and increases in intensity until at about 
40° C, it reaches the maximum; though it is less intense than the 
color produced when an iodin solution is added to a starch solution 
cooled to this temperature. These results may be interpreted as 
showing that iodin forms a compound with, starch which is disso- 
ciated on the application of heat; that is, at a temperature between 
60 and 80° C., part of the freed iodin is volatilized as such, and the 
amount remaining in solution depends upon the length of time the 
heat is applied. Also the loss of iodin in this way accounts for the 
decrease in color of the starch-iodin solution on cooling. 

An attempt was made to remove the free iodin from the hot color- 
less starch-iodin solution by the addition of chloroform, but it was 
found difficult to handle the material, as chloroform boils at about 
60° C, Subsequent experiments, however, showed that unaltered po- 
tato starch grains as well asa solution of potato starch would remove 
the iodin from a chloroformic solution at the ordinary temperature. 
These experiments were conducted as follows: 5 c.c. of an iodin 
solution, of the strength already stated, were shaken in a separatory 
funnel with 25 c.c. of chloroform, and most of the chloroform con- 
taining the iodin separated. To this were added 5 grammes of dried 
starch. The latter, however, did not take up the iodin from the 
solution ; but on the addition of a small quantity of water (about 
10 c.c.) and after shaking the mixture, the starch and iodin com- 
bined, and almost all of the iodin in the chloroformic solution may 
be removed in this way. The addition of 2 c.c. of potassium iodid 
solution (5 per cent.), even with O°5 gramme of starch, causes the 
iodin to be taken up immediately. The starch in a soluble starch 
solution also combines immediately with the iodin in a chloroformic 
solution. 

In summing up the observations on the behavior of iodin and 
starch, it seems to me that we are dealing with a chemical com- 
pound of iodin and soluble starch ; but that the combination is a 
feeble one, being easily dissociated upon the application of heat, 
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and the iodin being more or less volatilized. Also the facility with 
which soluble starch takes up the iodin in a chloroformic solution 
indicates that the affinity of starch for iodin is comeneney greater 
than heretofore supposed. 


~STAINING OF THE GRAIN. 


t While I have obtained at times some beautiful results by the use 
of anilin stains, it has been impossible for me until now to duplicate 

a some of my earlier results. [I have succeeded, however, in develop- 

. ing a method in the staining of wheat starch which yields uniformly 

. satisfactory results. It is as follows: to 0-500 gramme of wheat 

: starch add 2 c.c. of an aqueous iodin solution (containing O-I per 

, cent. of iodin and 0°5 per cent. of potassium iodid); mix well and ~ 


allow the mixture to stand from 20 to 30 minutes ina porcelain dish 
or watch crystal; then add 2 c.c. of a saturated aqueous solution of 
gentian-violet (I gramme of gentian-violet to 100 c.c, of water) ; 
: allow this to stand from 12 to 24 hours, examining the grains 
— ; from time to time by mounting them in water. When the grains 
are satisfactorily stained, the mixture is transferred to a filter and 
the excess of stain is removed as quickly as possible by washing 
the magma with water. The material is then allowed to dry spon- 
taneously or between pieces of bibulous paper. For examination 
it is then mounted in Canada balsam, the preparation being per- 
| manent for years, as is also the case with the unmounted material. 
Corn starch may also be stained by the use of this method, but 
in the staining of potato and maranta starches it is necessary to use 
weaker iodin solutions. I have not evolved entirely satisfactory | 
; methods, however, for uniformly staining these latter starches. | 
It may be of interest to state that the foregoing method has | 

certain features which are similar to those of the gentian-violet 

method used in demonstrating the so-called continuity of proto- 

plasm in the vegetable cell wall (15). In the study of continuity of 
protoplasm a swelling reagent, such as sulfuric acid, is used and a . 
comparatively short time is consumed in the whole operation; 
whereas in the method proposed for the staining of wheat starch 
the water used may be considered a swelling agent acting on the 
grain during a longer time. The analogy in the results are so strik- 
ing that students who are interested in the study of the continuity 
of protoplasm will do well to compare their results on the cell wall 
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with those obtained in the study of the wheat starch grain by the 
method just described. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Miss Florence 
Yaple for valuable assistance in the preparation of this paper. 
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A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE MORE IMPORTANT ADVANCES IN PHAR- 
MACY AND MATERIA MEDICA. ‘i 


By M. I. WILBERT, 
Apothecary at the German Hospital, Philadelphia. 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference, in Manchester, during the week of July 22d, constitutes 
one of the more notable events of the recent past. 

From the very complete reports that were published in all of the 
British pharmaceutical journals, within a few days of the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting, it would appear that the Conference meeting 
was unusually well attended and that all present had been fully 
repaid for their time and trouble. The papers were well up to the 
usual standard of excellence that has long distinguished the com- 
munications read before the Conference. While not epoch-making, 
a number of these papers contain practical hints that will prove to 
be of value to the everyday pharmacist. 

The following concise abstracts have been adapted from the 
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British and Colomal Druggist, and will no doubt prove interesting as 
illustrating the nature and the content of the several papers: 

Animal Charcoal_—Dr. Knecht showed that the decolorizing power 
of animal charcoal was in direct ratio to the nitrogen contained. 

Plants and Disease —Professor Weiss gave an interesting com- 
munication dealing with the methods of immunizing plants to 
certain diseases. 

Alkali in the Ash of Drugs.—To determine this, Mr. F. H. Alcock 
recommends a modification of the lead method described in Frese- 
nius’s Manual. 

Calamine.—Prof. R. B. Wild described the production of artificial 
calamine and its uses. 

Liquid Extract of Cascara.—Mr. J. H. Franklin recommends a 
formula which produces a bright, stable liquid extract that is freely 
miscible with water. 

Preservation of Testing Solutions —Mr. F. H. Alcock recommends 
the addition of 1 or 2 per cent. of benzene to solutions of albumen 
and gelatin. 

Pharmacy Notes from Various Parts of the World.—Dr. W. H. 
Martindale contributed a collection of notes dealing with some of 
the more distinguishing features of the. practice of pharmacy in 
many lands. 

False Calumba.—Mr. S. Taylor called attention to a new adul- 
terant of calumba much resembling inferior samples of the genuine 
drug, from which it differs in the presence of red coloring matter 
and in the form of the crystals found in the cells. 

Chloroforms of Aconite and Belladonna—Mr. R. Wright calls 
attention to the advantages of the Codex processes for making these 
preparations. 

Infusion of Quassia.—Mr. Ernest Quant has found that an infu- 
sion of quassia prepared with boiling water is less satisfactory than 
one prepared with cold water and subsequently boiled. 

Iodine in Fucus Vesiculosus,—Mr. F. C. J. Bird proposed to demon- 
strate the presence of iodine in preparations of this drug, by 
evaporation to dryness, carbonization, acidifying with acetic acid and 
treating with hydrogen peroxide. The iodine may then be removed 
by chloroform and identified. 

Examination of Chromic Anhydride and its Solutions —Mr. T. E. 
Wallis reports work done to determine chromic acid acidimetrically. 
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Cucumts Trigonus.—Messrs. Naylor and Chappel find that the pulp 
and rind of the fruit contain a body that is closely allied to, if not 
identical with, colocynthin. 

Bacteriology of Plasters and Protective Tissues—Mr. G. Pinchbeck 
has found that plasters with a water-soluble basis are very unsatis- 
factory from an aseptic point of view. He suggests the use of a 
rubber basis and gives formule. 

Officinal Testing. —Mr. J. P. Gilmour records his experience with 
chemical tests and demonstrates the need for systematic testing, by 
pharmacists, of articles taken into stock. 

Pungent Principles of Ginger—Messrs. Garnett and Grier have 
isolated from the phenolic constituents of ginger an oil which they 
believe to be chiefly unchanged gingerol. 

Antimonium Sulphuratum.—Messrs. Howard and Harrison criti- 
cise the B. P. tests for this substance and suggest important modifi- 
cations. 

Resinoids—Mr. D. B. Dott discusses the need for adding 
extraneous matter to preparations of this kind to overcome their 
hygroscopic properties. 

Brucea Antidysenterica and Brucea Sumairana.—Drs. F. B. Power 
- and A. H. Salway have examined the fruits of the former and find 
that the constituents are similar to those contained in the fruit of B. 
Sumatrana. 

An examination of the bark of both plants demonstrated but a 
comparatively small proportion of the bitter principles. 

A New Method for Preparing Saccharated Carbonate of Iron— 
Mr. J. H. Franklin suggests a modified formula for this preparation. 

Determination of Ferrous Carbonate—Mr. Philip H. Crewe sug- 
gested several modifications in the B. P. assay of saccharated 
carbonate of iron. 

What ts Ou of Funtper ?—Messrs. Umney and Bennett point out 
that the oil from the partially dried berries and the oil from the 
- fresh berries differ materially. 

Note on Oil of Funiper—Mr. F.C. J. Bird records his experi- 
ments with oil of juniper and suggests that the present B. P. 
description of this oil be made more definite. 

Mr. Robert Wright, F.C.S., was elected president of the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference for the coming year, and Aberdeen was 
selected as the place of meeting for 1908. 
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In our own country the meetings of the State Pharmaceutical 
Associations, held during the past three months, have been of more 
than usual interest and were generally well attended. 

As might have been expected, matters of economic importance 
were generally more frequently and more freely discussed than purely 
scientific subjects. Among the more popular subjects for discussion 
we find: “ Pure Food and Drug Laws,” “The Relations Between 
Physician and Pharmacist,” “ U.S.P. and N.F. Propaganda” and the 
’ « Future of the N.A.R.D.” 

The latter subject appears to have interested an unusual number 
of pharmacists, and speculation as to the future policy of this organi- 
zation appears to be rife on all sides. ; 

There can be no doubt that, judiciously managed, this organization 
can wield a tremendous influence for good in the future develop- 
ment of pharmacy in this country, and that, on the other hand, the 
same organization, if dominated by unsound principles, can bring 


about a deterioration rather than an uplifting of the rank and file in. 


our calling. The coming convention of the N.A.R.D., in Chicago, 
during the week of September 16th, will be eagerly followed by 
persons in all branches of pharmacy. 

The Future of the N.A.R.D.—Under this title Prof. H. H. Rusby 
_ discusses several of the proposed activities of the N.A.R.D., and 
very properly asserts that the essential object of organization is that 
the society do for its members that which they cannot accomplish 
for themselves. 

He suggests that the N.A.R.D. endeavor to secure for its mem- 
bers all of the important prescription materials of perfect quality. 
Such a procedure would practically enable each individual druggist 
to guarantee the identity and purity of the articles that he supplies 
on prescriptions. Dr. Rusby believes that the moral effect of such 
an undertaking would be enormous, and that it would secure for 
pharmacists a standing in the community that is unknown at the 
present time. (Drug. Circ., August, 1907, page 550.) 

The Future of the U.S.P. is another subject that is receiving con- 
siderable attention at the present time. 

The Druggists’ Circular is collecting and publishing comments 
and opinions on the future trend in pharmacopceial revision, and 
many of the leading drug journals have taken cognizance of the 
discussion in one way or another. While the ideas and opinions 
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thus expressed differ materially, the authors are nevertheless well 
agreed in asserting that the present Pharmacopceia, with all of its 
faults and shortcomings, is a credit to American pharmacy, and that 
strenuous efforts should be made to make the coming edition at 
least equally, if not more, representative of the best that American 
pharmacy is capable of. 

The letters, editorials and comments that have been published on 
this subject are well worth careful consideration by all who are at all 
interested in the Pharmacopceia. There can be no misinterpretation 
of the signs of the times. Matters pharmaceutical are developing 
rapidly, and changes that a decade ago would have been thought 
impossible are all but upon us, and they will, no doubt, bring in 
their train radical changes in the publication, if not the actual 
revision, of the National Pharmacopeeia. 

International Standards.—Of the National Pharmacopeeias that 
have been published since the convening of the International Con- 
ference for the Unification of the Formulz of Potent Medicaments, 
in Brussels, in 1902, the Spanish Pharmacopceia leads by conforming 
to 96 per cent. cf the requirements. The Belgian Pharmacopceia 
conforms to 87 per cent., the Dutch Pharmacopoeia 81 per cent., 
the Austrian Pharmacopoeia 77 per cent., and the Pharmacopceia of 
the United States to 27 per cent. of these requirements. 

To arrive at these results, Belgium was compelled to modify 80 
per cent. of the formulas, Spain 75 per cent., Holland 39 per cent. 
and Austria but 6 per cent. of the corresponding formule contained 
in the previous editions. (Schweiz. wochschr. f. Chem. u. Phar., 


1907, page 419.) 

Modern Pharmacopetas and the International Agreement.—Prof. 
Henry G. Greenish, in discussing the same question (Phar. Four., 
June, 1907, page 832), makes the following comment: 

“The conspicuous failure on the part of the United States to 
bring its formulas into harmony with those of the agreement, as 
shown by the above table, and also the notes on the various prepa- 
rations, is the more remarkable when considered in conjunction 
with the statement in the preface (of the U.S.P.) that ‘ the recom- 
mendations of this (the International) Conference have been adopted 
by the Committee of Revision except in one or two instances.’ ” 

The New Danish Pharmacopeta.—The new edition of the Danish 
Pharmacopeeia is the seventh, the original edition having been pub- 
lished in 1772. 
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The text of the book is Danish, while the titles appear in Latin, 

The number of articles in the text has been materially reduced. 
The edition published in 1893 included 592 titles, and the present 
edition, despite a number of additions, includes but 489, a net reduc- 
tion of more than one hundred. 

The text of the Protocol adopted by the Brussels convention, for 
the unification of formulz for potent medicaments, has been included 
entire as an appendix. All of the corresponding formule in the 
body of the book are also specially.designated F. i. 

In other respects the book is fully brought up to date, and the 
descriptions, tests and formulas are thoroughly in keeping with 
modern science. (Phar. Zetitg., 1907, page 531.) 

The Fapanese Pharmacopeia—An English translation of the 
recently issued third edition of the Japanese Pharmacopeeia is to 
be published shortly, and the Japanese Government has postponed 
the time for the enforcement of the new Pharmacopeeia from July 1, 
1907, to January 1, 1908. This was done to allow foreign manu- 
facturers ample time to comply with the requirements of the new 
Pharmacopceia. (Chem. and Drug., July 6, 1907, page 18.) 

The British Pharmaceutical Codex—The Council of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain is about to publish a collection of 
descriptions and galenical formule for non-official preparations in 
use inthe British Empire. 

The book is now in press and is expected to comprise upwards of 
1,200 octavo pages and contain upwards of 2,500 monographs. The 
descriptions and formulz are said to be replete with chemical and 
pharmacological notes and suggestions as to the best methods of 
prescribing and dispensing the numerous remedies that are described. 

This venture on the part of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain will be followed with interest by pharmacists in all parts of 
the world, and is particularly deserving of attention by American 
Pharmacists in connection with the now widespread effort to enlist 
the interest of physicians in official drugs and open formula prepa- 
rations. 

Physicians’ Manual of the Pharmacopeta and the National Formu= 
lary.—This is the title of an epitome of all of the articles contained 
in the now official edition of the Pharmacopeeia of the United States 
and of the National Formulary. This handy little volume has been 
compiled for the American Medical Association by Prof. C.S. N. 
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Hallberg and Dr. J. H. Salisbury, both of Chicago. In addition to 
the titles, definitions and average doses of the official articles, the 
book contains a number of additional synonyms, numerous sugges. 
tions for extemporaneous prescriptions, suggestions on the medicinal 
uses of the several articles, a list of the official preparations of each 
drug, short but explicit definitions for the several classes of official 
preparations, an exhaustive therapeutic index and an index to the 
synonyms that have been included in the book. 

All of this information has been gathered together and virtually 
compressed into 204 duodecimo pages, thus making a volume that 
is designed as a pocket companion for the busy practitioner. 

The book is published by the press of the American Medical 
Association, 103 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Single copies may 
be had, postpaid, for fifty cents, and the publishers will no doubt 
make a material reduction for quantity lots. 

Detection of Sulphonal in Trional and Tetronal.—According to E. 
Gambutti (Your. Pharm. Chem., 1907, page 483), sulphonal may be 
separated from trional or tetronal by taking advantage of its com- 
parative insolubility in ether. 10 c.c. of ether will completely dis- 
solve 05 of trional, 1-00 of tetronal and only 0:07 of sulphonal. 
Sulphonal may subsequently be identified by suitable reagents and 
the determination of its melting point, 125°5° C. (Phar. Four., 
June 15, 1907.) 

Espic Cigarettes have been examined by Mai and Schoeffer, who 
report that these cigarettes weigh about I gramme each and contain 
a mixture of coarsely powdered stems, leaves and seeds in which 
microscopic examination showed stramonium leaves, hyoscyamus 
leaves and seeds and belladonna leaves. Neither nicotine nor the 
alkaloids of opium could be found. (Zhe Chem. and Drug., June 8, 
1907, page 877.) 

Isopral and Hydrated Chloral—Dr. Robert A. Hatcher (Your. 
A.M.A., June, 1907, page 1849) has made a comparative study of 
isopral and hydrated chloral and their physiologic action on dogs, 
cats and rabbits. He concludes that the experiments on rabbits indi- 
tate that there is no essential difference between the action of isopral 
and hydrated chloral in effective doses, on the respiratory centers, 
and the experiments on dogs show that isopral is more than twice 
as active in depressing the vasomotor and respiratory centers and 
the heart. 
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Hatcher concludes by advising’ cautious clinicians not to experi- 
ment with isopral except in carefully selected cases. 

Aspirophen. (See also Am. Jour. PHARM., 1906, page 579).— 
Zernik has recently demonstrated that this substance is not a true 
chemical combination, as claimed by the manufacturers, but is a 
simple mixture of molecular quantities of free salicylic acid and 
mono acetyl phenocoll. (Phar. Post, 1907, page 410.) 

Cinnamylcacodylic Acid—Crinon states that this substance con- 
sists of equal parts of cacodylic acid and cinnamic acid. It occurs 
as white crystals that are only slightly soluble in water or glycerin, 
but readily soluble in alcohol. The solution in alcohol is, however, 
readily decomposed by water. (Phar. Zentralh., 1907, page 192.) 

Coryfin is a menthol ester of ethylglycolic acid. It is a colorless 
and odorless liquid, very slightly soluble in water, and readily soluble 
in alcohol, ether and chloroform. It is neutral in reaction and leaves 
no residue on heating. Coryfin is used internally as an intestinal 
antiseptic and externally as an application for securing the anesthetic 
and analgesic action of menthol. (Ajothek. Zeitg., 1907, page 494.) 

‘Euscopol is said to be the hydrobromide of scopolamine that is 
optically inactive and free from foreign alkaloids. It melts at 180 
to 181°. (Chem. and Drug., 1907, page 837.) 

Formidin.—This is said to be an iodide of methylene disalicylic 
acid, produced by the condensation of formaldehyde, salicylic acid 
and iodine. It is recommended for internal use and also as a dusting 
powder for wounds in place of iodoform. 

Zernik, in a recent number of the Apotheker Zeitung (1907, page 
383), states that quantitative analysis showed that the substance 
does not conform to the published formula, but contains about 20 
per cent. less iodine. Additional tests failed to show the separation 
of formaldehyde in presence of either acids or alkalies. 

Metramin.—This is another recent addition to the already 
numerous proprietary names for the official hexamethylenamine. 
(Phar. Zettg., 1907, page 541.) 

Monotol.—This was formerly the ethyl glycollic acid ester of 
guaiacol, but the manufacturers are now marketing the correspond- 
ing methyl ester under the same name, which is a liquid at 0° C. 
The original compound was a white crystalline mass at 30° C. 
(Pharm. Zentrath., 1907, page 666.) 
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Paraxine, dimethyl] amino para xanthine, is a new diuretic that is 
allied in constitution to theobromine and theophylline. It occurs as 
long fine needles melting at 126°. 

Paraxine is but sparingly soluble in cold water, more soluble in 
alkaline and feebly acid solutions. It has been given in doses of 
from 0-5 to 4:00 in 24 hours. The administration of this substance 
is said to be often accompanied by a sensation of weight in the 
stomach, or nausea in some cases. Nervous troubles and vertigo 
have also been observed. (Phar. Four., July, 1907, page 9.) 

Silver Acetate —This preparation is being recommended as a sub- 
stitute for other silver salts for use in the eye. One of the advan- 
tages that are claimed for it is the fact that it is comparatively 
insoluble in water and that even when exposed it is not possible to 
have more than I or 2 per cent. of the substance in solution. In 
actual practice it is recommended that the use of the solution in 
the eye be followed by a rather liberal rinsing with physiologic salt 
_ solution. (Phar. Zentralh., 1907, page 319.) 

Use of Silver Compounds in Great Britain.—The replies that have 
been received by the Therapeutic Committee of the British Medical 
Association, in answer to a widely disseminated inquiry, appear to 
indicate that only three silver compounds are much used, namely, 
silver nitrate, argyrol and protargol. 

The objection to silver nitrate is the amount of pain that it 
frequently produces, but it is considered to be uniformly reliable 
even when employed in dilute solutions. 

The reports relating to argyrol and protargol are contradictory in 
many important particulars, and the only generally expressed 
advantage that these compounds possess is that they usually cause 
less pain than silver nitrate. (Phar. Four., June 29, 1907, page 
820.) 

Synthetic Suprarenin.—A German firm is said to be marketing a 
synthetic product that has all of the pharmacologic properties and 
uses of the active principle of the suprarenal gland. The synthetic 
product is said to be more uniform in composition than the product 
obtained from the suprarenal gland, and solutions of the former are 
said to be more stable. (Phar. Zettg., 1907, page 467.) . 

Tannothymol—Tannin thymol methane is a condensation product 
of formaldehyde, thymol and tannin, that occurs as a white, tasteless 
powder melting at 235°. It is insoluble in water, but soluble in 
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alcohol or in solutions of alkalies. Tannothymol is recommended 
to be used as an astringent in diarrhoea in doses of 0°5 to 4:00. 
(Phar. Zettg., 1907, page 5 34.) 

Vesepgrin.—The acetic acid ester of salol occurs as white crystals 
that melt at 97°. The substance has been recommended as an 
antirheumatic and urinary disinfectant. (Chem. and Drug., June, 
1907, page 869.) 

Solution of Ferrous Carbonate.—The Druggists’ Circular has 
recently (June, 1907, page 412) republished a formula suggested by 
A. Kal (Pharm. Week6l.) for a solution of ferrous carbonate. 

Modified to make it more available for American pharmacists, it 
would be as follows: 


Potassium and sodium tartrate . 28 


Dissolve the potassium and sodium tartrate and the potassium 
carbonate in about 50 c.c. of distilled water, add the iron lactate and 
stir until dissolved. Then add the remaining portions of water and 
finally the citric acid. The resulting solution is a clear, dark green 
liquid that contains approximately I per cent. of ferrous carbonate 
in solution. 


PROPRIETARY PREPARATIONS APPROVED BY THE 
COUNCIL ON PHARMACY AND CHEMISTRY OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. — 


(Continued from page 122.) 
EUGALLOL. . 


A solution consisting of two parts of monoacetylpyrogallol, 
C,H,(OH),(CH,COO), and one part of acetone. 

Actions and Uses.—Eugallol acts as an energetic substitute for 
pyrogallol, but is liable to produce local irritation when applied to 
the skin. It is recommended for external use in old and persistent 
cases of psoriasis. Dosage.—lIt is applied pure by pencilling once 
a day, covering the painted part with powdered zinc oxide, suspend- 
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ing the application a few days if it is followed by irritation. Manu. 
factured by Knoll & Co., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. and New York. 
German patent No. 104,663. 


EUMYDRIN.—METHYLATROPINE NITRATE, ATROPINEMETHYL NITRATE, 


Eumydrin, C,,H,,0, 
N,, is the nitrate of methylated atropine. 

Actions and Uses.—Eumydrin is a mydriatic and antihydrotic, 
replacing atropine sulphate both internally and externally in corre- 
sponding doses. It is claimed that it dilates the pupil more rapidly 
than atropine and the dilatation is of shorter duration, being 
intermediate in these respects between atropine and homatropine. 
It is said to be much less toxic than atropine, so that larger doses 
may be given to secure the effect. It is particularly recommended 
for the treatment of night sweats, whooping cough and the relief 
of enuresis. Dosage.—Internally as an antihydrotic, OOO1 to 
00025 gramme (,/, to 5 grain). Externally as mydriatic, in solu- 
tions about one-tenth stronger than the usual atropine solutions. 
Manufactured by Farbenfabriken, vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elber- 
feld, Germany (Continental Color and Chemical Co., New York). 
German patent Nos. 137,622 and 138,443. 


EUPHORIN.—PAHENYL URETHANE, PHENYLETHYLURETHANE. . PHENYL- 
CARBAMIC ACID ETHYL ESTER. 


Euphorin, CO(HN.C,H,)(OC,H;) — C,H,,O,N, is a compound 
closely allied to A‘thylis Carbamas, U.S.P. (urethane), and differing 
from this by the replacement of the group NH, by NHC,H,. 

Actions and Uses.—Euphorin is anodyne, antipyretic and anti- 
septic. It is recommended in rheumatism, sciatica, headache, etc. 
Externally it is recommended to be applied as a dusting powder in 
venereal and skin diseases, ulcers, burns, etc. Dosage.—o-5 to I 
gramme (8 to 15 grains) dissolved in wine or suspended in water; 
externally in powder, in lanolin ointment and in superfatted soap. 
Manufactured by Fabrik von Heyden, Radebeul, near Dresden. 
U. S. trade-mark. 


EUPHTHALMIN.—EUPHTHALMINE HYDROCHLORIDE. PHENYLGLYCOLYL- 
METHYL-VINYL DIACETONALKAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE. 


Euphthalmin, C,,H,;NO,.HCl, is a mandelic acid derivative of 
beta-eucaine. 
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Actions and Uses.—Euphthalmin produces prompt mydriasis free 
from anesthetic action, pain, corneal irritation, or rise in arterial 
tension. It has little or no effect on accommodation, and this dis- 
appears more rapidly than with atropine, cocaine, homatropine, etc. 
z In its effects on the general system, euphthalmine very closely 
resembles atropine. It is recommended as an aid in ophthalmo- 
scopic examinations in place of atropine, homatropine, etc. Dosage. 
—z2 or 3 drops of a 5 to 10 per cent. solution, according to age of 
the patient and the nature of the case, are instilled into the eye. 
_Manufactured by Chemische Fabrik auf Actien, vorm. E. Schering, 


, 
y Berlin (Schering & Glatz, New York). U.S. patent No. 663,754. 
. A U. S. trade-mark No. 35,541. 

EUQUININE.—QUININE ETHYL CARBONATE. EUCHININ. CHININUM 

AETHYLCARBONICUM. 


Euquinine, C,H,O.CO.OC,,H,,N,O = C,,H,,0,N,, is quinine ethyl 
carbonic acid ester. 

b Actions and Uses.—Euquinine is claimed to have the same action 
as quinine, with the advantage of being tasteless, owing to its insolu- 
bility in water and alkaline media. Dosage.—The same as quinine. 

i Manufactured by Vereinigte Chininfabriken, Zimmer & Co., Frank- 
fort a. M. (Merck & Co., New York). U.S. patent No. 585,068. 
U. S. trade-marks Nos. 640,977 and 701,523. 


EURESOL.—RESORCIN MONACETATE. MONACETYL-RESORCINOL, 


Euresol, C,H,OH)(CH,;,COO) — C,H,O,, is an acetic acid ester 
of resorcinol (1, 3-phen-diol). 

Actions and: Uses.—Its action is similar to that of resorcinol, but 
milder and more lasting because of the gradual: liberation of the 
phenol. Euresol is recommended in acne, sycosis, seborrhea, and 
particularly in the treatment of chillblains. Dosage.—It is applied 
in 5 to 20 per cent. ointments and in acetone solution. Manufac- 
tured by Knoll & Co., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. and New York. Ger- 
man patents Nos. 103,857 and 122,145. 


EUROPHEN.—DI-ISOBUTYL-CRESOL IODIDE. ISOBUTYL-~ORTHOCRESOL 
IODIDE. I0DOSO-DIISOBUTYL-CRESOL. 
Europhen, C,H,(C,H,)(CH;)(Ol).C,H,(CH;)(: O)(.C,H,) = C,,H,, 
O,I, is a condensation product of 2 molecules of isobutylortho- 
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cresol, with 1 atom of iodine, analogous to Thymolis lodidum, 
USP. 

Actions and Uses.—Its action is similar to that of iodoform and 
thymol iodide. It is claimed especially to be useful in the treatment 
of venereal ulcerations. Dosage.—Europhen may be given inter- 
nally in the form of pills in doses of from 0:2 to 0:3 gramme (3 to 5 
grains). Locally it may be used as a dusting powder in substance 
or mixed with an equal quantity of finely powdered boric acid, as 
an ointment, with wool fat (lanolin), or as a 5 per cent. embrocation, 
dissolved in olive oil. Manufactured by Farbenfabriken, vorm.. 
Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, Germany (Continental Color and 
Chemical Co., New York). U. S. patent No. 495,204; German 
patent No. 56,830. U.S. trade-mark No. 17,888, : 


FERROPYRINE.—ANTIPYRINEFERRIC CHLORIDE. ANTIPYRINA CUM FERRO. 


Ferropyrine, (C,,H,,N,O) ;.(FeCl,),, is a compound of antipyrine 
and ferric chloride, containing about 36 per cent. of ferric chloride 
and 64 per cent. of antipyrine. 

Actions and Uses.—It is hematinic, hemostatic, astringent, anal- 
gesic and tonic. Its styptic action is pronounced and said not to 
be accompanied by irritant effects. According to Fraenkel, it com- 
bines with its hemostatic properties the injurious by-actions which 
limit the application of ferric chloride asa hemostatic. It is recom- 
mended internally in anemia, chlorosis, gastric and intestinal hemor- 
rhage, intestinal catarrh, etc., in migraine and neuralgia, Exter- 
nally it is applied in gonorrhea, epistaxis, hemorrhages from the 
throat or vagina, or bleeding after tooth extraction, etc. Dosage.— 
03 to I gramme (5 to I5 grains) in powder, with sugar and pepper- 
mint, or in solution. Externally 1 to I-5 per cent. solution as 
injection, to 20 per cent. solution or pure for hemorrhages. Manu- 
factured by Knoll & Co., Ludwigshafen. U.S. patent No. 548,352. 
U. S. trade-mark No. 26,860. 


GALLOGEN.—ELLAGIC ACID. BENZOARIC ACID. 
C,H(OH), 


Gallogen, CO O = C,,H,O,, is anhydrous 


CU ¢OH),.COOH 
ellagic acid prepared from Divi-divi, the pods of Cesalpina coriania, 
containing more than 50 per cent. of tannin. 
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Actions and Uses.—Gallogen is an astringent and antidiarrheic, 
slowly decomposed in the intestinal tract, thus exerting its astrin- 
gent action gradually during its passage. It has been recommended 
in dysentery, cholera infantum, diarrhoea, and is said to be useful 
even in those of a syphilitic or tuberculous origin. Dosage.—o-3 to 
o°5 gramme (5 to 8 grains) for children; 0-6 to I gramme (10 to I5 
grains) for adults, suspended in neutral or slightly acid media. 
Manufactured by Ad. Heinemann, Eberswalde (C. Bischoff & Co., | 
New York). German patents Nos. 137,033 and 137,034. 


GLYCEROPHOSPHATES.—-GLYCERINOPHOSPHATES. GLYCERYLPHOSPHATES, 


Glycerophosphates are the salts of glycerophosphoric acid, 
H,(CH,OH.CHOH.CH,)POQ,; usually the two remaining hydrogen 
atoms of phosphoric acid are replaced by the base: Na,(CH,OH. 
CHOH.CH,)PQ,. 

Actions and Uses.—These salts were introduced as “ nerve foods ”’ 
and tonics on the theory that their phosphorus, being a step nearer 
lecithin, is assimilated more readily than that of hypophosphites. 
Neither the experimental nor the clinical evidence is considered 
conclusive by all authorities. Dosage.—The potassium and sodium 
salts may be given hypodermically 0:2 to 0:25 gramme (3 to 4 grains) 
in normal saline solution, or per os 0:25 to 0-65 gramme (4 to 10 
grains) in water or syrup. The calcium, iron, lithium, magnesium 
and manganese salts 0:2 to 065 gramme (3 to I0 grains) doses, 
preferably in the form of tablets; the quinine salt in OI to 0-33 _ 
gramme (1% to 5 grains), and the strychnine salt in 0-001 to 0:003 
gramme 7, to 5, grain) doses. 


GUAIAMAR.——- GUAIACOLGLYCERYLESTER, 


Guaiamar, C,H,.OCH;.0 (CH,OH.CHOH.CH,), 1 : 2, = C,,H,,O,, 
is the monoguaiacol ester of glycerin. 

Actions and Uses.—The chief value of guaiamar arises from the 
liberation of guaiacol, partly in the stomach and partly in the intes- 
tinal canal, being split up by the gastric and intestinal contents with 
the assimilation of one molecule of water into guaiacol and glycerin. 
By this evolution of guaiacol it is believed to exert a useful antiseptic 
action in the intestinal canal. Moreover, it is asserted that it is 
absorbed by the skin as readily as by the alimentary canal, and 
that it is without effect on the sound tissue, but becomes effective 
at the location of the diseased part. It is said not to interfere with 
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the normal process of digestion, but, on the contrary, to be followed 
by decided tonic action. It is recommended as a substitute for 
guaiacol in all cases where the latter is indicated. In the form of 
ointment it has been recommended in acute articular rheumatism. 
Dosage.—o-3 to 1-3 gramme(5 to 20 grains) in capsules or dissolved 
in warm water. Locally, in the form of 25 per cent. ointment with 
wool fat (lanolin), by itself, or combined with belladonna, zinc or 
mercurial ointment, etc. Manufactured by Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis. U.S. patent No. 599,125. 


(Zo be continued.) 


NEW ESSENTIAL OILS. 


In our last Report we mentioned on pages 82-83 two new oils— 
of EvopiA sIMPpLEX and PitEa—which had been sent to us by the 
Syndicat du Géranium Bourbon. Of a third oil, which we had 
received at the same time, we did not then give a description, as 
that oil was described simply as oil of “ une espéce nouvelle.” 
Since then we have heard from Réunion that the oil is obtained 
from a shrub belonging to the Rutacee, which de Cordemoy has 
described under the name of Evodia audbertia, but which is said to 
have been known already for a long time under the name Xanthox- 
ylum aubertia. This plant is known in Réunion under the name 
“ Catafaille blanc,” and is highly esteemed there as a very active 
remedy for wounds, but is also employed as a diaphoretic anda 
blood-purifying remedy. Unfortunately we found no description of . 
this variety in the botanical works which we have at our disposal ; 
we are also unable to say from what part of the plant the oil has been 
obtained. It represents a yellowish-green liquid with a pronounced 
odor like parsley; d,,° 0:9052; ay) — 62° 10’; acid No. 1-3; ester 
No. 7:3; ester No. after acetylation 51-0. The solubility in 90 per 
cent. alcohol is not complete, and even with 10 vol. alcohol only a 
very cloudy solution is obtained; in 95 per cent. alcohol the oil 
makes first of all a clear solution, but when more than 2 vol. are 
added opalescence occurs owing to separation of paraffin. 

A test for phellandrene which we suspected to find in the oil had 
a negative result. It appears from the ester and acetylation num- 
bers that the oil contains only very small quantities of ester-like 
and alcoholic constituents. 


1 From Schimmel & Co.’s Semi-annual Report, April, 1907. 
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A second sample of oil from the same species, which we received 
a short time ago, had also the characteristic parsley-like odor of 
the former oil, but differed considerably from the latter in respect of 


specific gravity and rotation, and showed in these properties a 


remarkable agreement with the oil of Evodta simplex. The con- 
stants were as follows: d,,° 0:9708; a, — 19° 20’; acid No. 11; 
ester No. 87; ester No. after acetylation 33:0. The solubility of this 
oil was also better than that of the one received before, as it dis- 
solved in every proportion in 90 per cent. alcohol; when highly 
diluted (1: 10) a faint opalescence occurred. With 10 vol. 80 per 
cent. alcohol it did not form a clear solution. 

Whether these differences between the two oils must be attributed 
to various methods of distillation, or to different stages of develop- 
ment of the plants due tothe time of the year, we are unable to say. 

Along with the oil just discussed we also received another sample 
of the pilea oil already described in detail in our last Report? The 
oil now received showed a greenish tinge, and had a considerably 
higher rotation, a, -++ 58° 20’; for the rest it agreed with the pre- 
vious Oil; d,,° 0°8520; "p° 1°46902; acid No.0; ester No. 7:7; 
ester No. after acetylation 34:4; soluble in 3-8 and more vol. 90 per 
cent. alcohol. 

From the BUDS OF THE BLack CurRaANT (Ribes nigrum L.), which 
had been sent to us from Russia, we obtained in a yield of 0°75 per 
cent. an essential oil of the following constants: d,,° 08741 ; ap + 
2° 30’; 1°48585; acid No.0; ester No. 5:6; soluble in6-5 and 
more vol. 90 per cent. alcohol with slight cloudiness, which dis- 
appears on greater dilution (1:10). The oil had a pale greenish 
color and, judging from the odor, appeared to contain among others 
cymene. As we only had a few grammes of oil at our disposal, we 
must content ourselves with the enumeration of the foregoing data. 

Ayapana The oil of Eupatorium triplinerve Vahl (£. 
Ayapana Vent), a composite indigenous to equatorial Africa, which 
in other tropical districts is often growing wild, but in the East 
Indies is cultivated as a tea-plant, was sent to us from Mayotte, one 
of the Comoro Islands, in the Straits of Mozambique, under the 
name of “essence d’ayapana.” ; 

The oil has a pale-green color and a peculiar odor; d,,° 0°9808; 
ay, + 3° 10’; ester No. 8-0; ester No. after acetylation 23-4. It 


1Comp. Report, October, 1906, 82. 
? Report, October, 1906, 83. 
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forms a clear solution with 114 times its vol. go per cent. alcohol, but 
is practically insoluble in 80 per cent. alcohol. On fractional dis- 
tillation at 3:5 mm. pressure it was found that, apart from a small 
quantity first runnings with a terpene-like odor, and an equally 
unimportant residue, the oil boiled almost uniformly. We obtained 
three fractions with the following properties : 


Per Cent. 
I. 40 to 104° 5°6 d,;° 0:9680 ap + 10° 40’ 
2. 104° 51°8 0°9825 ap + I° 357 
3. 104 to 105° 28-0 d,;° 0°9848 + 3° 
residue : 


When once more distilled over metallic sodium, the bulk was 
obtained almost unchanged with the following constants: b. p. 237 
to 238° (750 mm. pressure), d,;° 0°9891; a, + 0° 40’; miscible in 
every proportion with 90 per cent. alcohol. 

An attempt to arrive by means of potassium permanganate at an 
oxidation product led to an acid, readily soluble in alcohol and 
ether, but with difficulty in water, which, after repeated recrystalli- 
zation from aqueous alcohol, melted at 93°. But even at the tem- 
perature of the water-bath, only about 25 per cent. of the oil could 
be oxidized, whilst 75 per cent. remained behind almost unchanged. 
The results show that the oil consists chiefly of a uniform body. 

O1t oF MENTHA ROTUNDIFOLIA L. A small sample of oil from 
Mentha rotundifolia L., which was sent to us from Algeria, had a 
dark orange-yellow color and a musty, faint, somewhat pungent 
odor, which distantly resembled the odor of spearmint oil. _ The 
constants were as follows: d,,° 0°9777 ; ap — 37° 30’; acid No. 1-5; 
ester No. 71:2; ester No. after acetylation 209. The oil was miscible 
in all proportions with go per cent. alcohol and dissolved in 1 vol. 
80 per cent. alcohol. On dilution, strong cloudiness and separation 
of small oil drops occurred immediately. 


OBITUARIES. 


Within the last six months, Science has lost by death some five 
or six of its most distinguished representatives in the persons of 
eminent European chemists. Of these several are represented on 
our list of Honorary Members, and a brief notice of several of them 
may therefore be of interest. 
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First came the death, in October last, of the author of the monu- 
mental “ Handbook of Organic Chemistry,” Friedrich Beilstein, of 
St. Petersburg. This book has grown to the proportions of an 
encyclopedia, the last edition being in four large volumes, and it has 
the authority of an indisputed reference book for chemical students 
throughout the world. We have received the last edition for our 
library, as it appeared in numbers, direct from the author, who 
desired to show his appreciation of his honorary membership in the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

Friedrich Beilstein was born in 1838, at St. Petersburg, studied 
chemistry with Bunsen, at Heidelberg, Germany, in 1853-55; with 
Liebig, in Munich, in 1855 to 1856; and with Wohler, in Géttingen, 
in 1857-58, in which latter year he made his Doctor’s degree. After 
spending an additional year with Wurtz, in Paris, he returned to 
Gottingen and became assistant to Professor Wohler. In 1865 he 
became an Assistant Professor at Gottingen, but in the following 
year received a call to St. Petersburg, his native city, where he re- 
mained to the end of his career. While Beilstein published more 
than a hundred scientific papers and devoted some considerable 
attention to the investigation of the Russian petroleum, his name 
is known chiefly by his monumental work. before referred to. The 
first edition of this appeared in 1880-82, and at once became 
authoritative for all workers in organic chemistry. The third edition 
(the last upon which Beilstein himself worked) was finished in 1899, 
and since then the supplementary volumes which are to keep it up 
to current conditions of chemistry have been published by the 
Berlin Chemical Society under the editorship of Professor Jacobson. 

In February of this year died a still greater Russian chemist, in 
fact, the most distinguished name Russia has ever produced in 
chemistry, viz., Mendelejeff, known to every chemical student as the 
author of the “ Periodic System,” the most important and far-reach- 
ing theory of the chemical elements since the establishment of the 
atomic theory of Dalton. He was born at Tobolsk, in Siberia, the 
youngest child of a family of seventeen. His early education was 
obtained at his native home and at St. Petersburg, where he qualified 
as a lecturer on physics and chemistry already at the age of twenty- 
two, and began at this age his publications on subjects of physical 
chemistry. He went to Heidelberg in 1860, remaining there two 
years, having a small private laboratory during that time, and pub- 
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lishing important papers, chiefly on physics. In 1863 he returned 
to St. Petersburg, where he remained for the rest of his life. He 
began shortly after the publication of his “ Principles of Chemistry,” 
of which seven editions have appeared in Russian and three in 
English. While engaged upon this work, he announced his views 
of the arrangement of the elements according to the Periodic Law 
in 1869. While similar views had been advanced before in vague 
outlines, Mendelejeff’s theory showed how all the physical and 
chemical properties of the elements could be deduced’ from their 
position when arranged according to the order of their atomic 
weights. He went further and showed where hypothetical and as 
yet undiscovered elements should find their place in his arrangement 
and predicted their physical and chemical properties with many 
details. The discovery of gallium (1875), germanium (1886) and 
scandium (1888), and the exact correspondence of these elements in 
all respects with three of the hypothetical elements predicted by 
Mendelejeff, confirmed in the minds of chemists the value of his theory 
and the fitting into his system of the five rare atmospheric gases 
by Ramsey again demonstrated its great importance as a working 
theory. Mendelejeff, however, devoted much of his time to impor- 
tant practical and economic problems. He visited America in 1876 
at the instance of the Russian Government to study the Pennsyl- 
vania oil production, and on his return devoted his efforts to the 
scientific development of the Russian oil industry. At the same 
time he put forward a new theory of the origin of petroleum which 
has found many advocates. He also acted as the adviser of his 
Government in many other directions, studying, for example, nitro- 
explosives and inventing a smokeless powder for them. He retained 
his mental and physical powers unimpaired until shortly before his 
death at the age of seventy-three. 

A week or two after the announcement of the death of Mende- 
lejeff, in February of this year, came the announcement of the death, 
following an operation for appendicitis, of the eminent French 
chemist, Moissan. Unlike the two just mentioned, Moissan was in 
the prime of life, not having reached his fifty-fifth year of age. 
Unlike the others, also, Henri Moissan has been officially connected 
with pharmacy during most of his active career, having secured, in 
1879, the appointment of “ Chief of Practical Exercises,” equivalent 
to a demonstratorship, in the “ Ecdéle Supérieure de Pharmacie,” of 
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Paris, where he rose later to a full professorship, only leaving the 
school in 1900, when he was chosen the successor of Troost ina 
professorship at the Sorbonne, the highest educational institution in 
Paris. He had already accomplished much of value.when he began, 
in 1883, the study of fluorine compounds, with the avowed hope of 
isolating the element that had eluded so many able investigators 
before him. In 1886 he announced finally and demonstrated to the 
Academy of Sciences the isolation of this interesting element. In 
1897, moreover, in conjunction with Sir James Dewar, in London, 
he succeeded in liquefying it. In 1892 he turned to the line of work 
with which his name is chiefly associated, viz., the study of chemical 
reactions, brought about by the high temperature of the electric arc, 
or, as it is commonly called, the work with the electric oven. He was 
led to take up these high-temperature researches chiefly by his 
desire to solve the mystery of the origin of the diamond. The result 
of his work was the formation of the diamond by forcing the crys- 
tallization of carbon dissolved in cast iron on immersing this latter 
when in the molten state into cold water. He also prepared and 
studied for the first time pure molten chromium, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, uranium, titanium and other metals, formed and described 
a large number of metallic carbides, borides, and silicides of the 
metals. His published papers are said to have numbered over 
300. He was president of the International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry, held at Paris in 1900, and twice visited this country, first 
at the time of the Princeton University Centenary and again in 1904, 
when lie read a paper before the Chemical Congress at St. Louis 
on “Recent Advances in Inorganic Chemistry.” In 1906 he 
received the greatest honor from outside of France, the Nobel Prize 
for Chemistry. Had he lived to the full measure of a man’s life, he 
would have undoubtedly done many more great things for chemical 
science by reason of his great experimental skill and equally great 
industry and devotion to science. 

On the 18th of March occurred the death of the greatest living 
chemist of France and one of the greatest of any country, namely, 
Marcelin Berthelot, in his eightieth year. In France, where hero- 
worship prevails to a greater degree than with us, he was honored 
by a State funeral, which the President and the officers of both 
chambers of the legislative body attended, and was buried in the 
Pantheon with the great men of his country. 
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Berthelot was a connecting link with the founders of modern 
chemistry in the beginning of the nineteenth century, having studied 
under and acted as assistant to Balard, the discoverer of bromine, 
In 1901 Berthelot celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his scientific 
work, when he was presented with addresses from learned societies 
(140 in number) and a gold medal struck in his honor was handed 
him by the President of the French Republic, inscribed on the face 
with his bust and name and the inscription: “ La Synthese Chimique, 


MARCELIN BERTHELOT. 


la science guide l’humanitie,” and on the reverse is shown the 
synthesis of acetylene, one of his earliest discoveries, and the inscrip-. 
tion, “Pour le patrié et la verite.” 

His first professorship, in 1859, was that of organic chemistry at 
the Ecéle Supérieur de Pharmacie, and from there he went, in 1865, 
to the College of France, to a new chair specially created for him, 
and here he remained for the rest of his life. 

His first great work was his “Synthese en Chimie Organique,” pub- 
lished in 1864, in which he showed how from carbon and hydrogen 
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acetylene was directly built up and from this many other hydrocarbons 
and their derivatives. The whole subject of thermo-chemistry and 
the experimental study of the heat of reaction was developed by 
him, and with this the subject of gas analysis was greatly improved. 
Called in to study explosives in connection with the defence of 
Paris in 1870, he made most elaborate studies on the subject and 
became one of the greatest authorities upon this subject. Berthelot 
devoted much time to biological, physiological and agricultural 
chemistry. Chemical theory was, moreover, greatly developed by 
the studies and publications of Berthelot, and finally the history of 
chemistry and its forerunner alchemy, was studied by him and pre- 
sented in his writings with great thoroughness. He did much for 
education in France, having been Minister of Public Education in 
1886-87, and in 1895-96 he became Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and the head of his country’s diplomatic service. 

He was a most prolific writer, having published some 1,500 papers 
and scientific notices, besides some forty-six volumes of more 
permanent value. 

S. P. SADTLER. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. A book designed for use 
in courses in practical physiological chemistry in schools of medicine 
and of ‘science. By Philip B. Hawk. With two full-page plates 
of absorption spectra in colors, four additional full-page color plates 
and one hundred and twenty-six figures, of which twelve are in 
colors. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. $4 net. 

This volume on physiological chemistry by Dr. Hawk is one of 
the most interesting and valuable that it has been our pleasure to 
review. It is original, up-to-date and contains just such information 
as the practical man and the worker in the laboratory are looking for. 
About 100 pages are devoted to the studies of carbohydrates; pro- 
teids; fats; bile; salivary, gastric and pancreatic digestion. About 
an equal number of pages are devoted to the study and examination 
of urine. The remaining portion of the book, about 200 pages, is 
given up to the consideration of milk, blood, feces, putrefaction pro- 
ducts, etc. Some of the recent work of Reichert and Brown on 
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hemoglobin and of Osborne on proteids is also included. The 
illustrations are numerous and will be found helpful. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF QUALITATIVE ANALYsIS from the standpoint 
of the theory of electrolytic dissociation and the law of mass action. 
By Wilhelm Béottger. Translated with the author’s sanction and 
revised with his co.operation by William G. Smeaton. With ten 
illustrations.~ Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. $2 net. 


Dr. Bottger’s work on qualitative analysis is the outcome of a 
need “ fora text-book which introduces modern conceptions into the 
teaching of qualitative analysis.” The work opens with a discus- 
sion of the laws governing chemical reactions, the theory of electro- 
lytic dissociation and the law of mass action. It is divided into four 
parts: (1) testing a solution for metals; (2) testing a solution for 
anions; (3) the complete analysis of a given unknown ; (4) the rare 
elements. There are a number of excellent analytical tables and 
numerous references to the literature. The book is largely based 
on Ostwald’s “ Principles of Inorganic Chemistry,” from which some 
of the illustrations have been taken, 

In the translation Dr. Smeaton has incorporated two new sections, 
one on bromates and one on iodates, and added some tests and 
references in Parts] and II. The work illuminates the whole sub. 
ject of qualitative analysis and is an important addition to the list 
of laboratory books. 


Merck’s 1907 InpEx. An encyclopedia for the chemist, phar- 
macist and physician. Third edition. New York: Merck & Co., 
15 University Place. 


Merck’s Index gives the names and synonyms; source or origin; 
chemical nature and formulas; physical form, appearance and prop- 
erties; melting and boiling points; solubilities ; specific gravities 
and methods of testing; physiological effects; therapeutic uses ; 
modes of administration and application; ordinary and maximum 
doses ; incompatibilities ; antidotes ; special cautions; hints on keep- 
ing and handling, etc., of the chemicals and drugs used in chemistry, 
medicine and the arts. 

Probably no work is more often consulted in the laboratory than 
Merck’s Index, as it contains much of the information that one 
wants quickly. 
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ARBEITEN AUS DEM PHARMAZEUTISCHEN INstTiTUT. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. H. Thoms, Professor und Direktor des Pharmazeutischen 
Institutes der Universitat Berlin. Vierter Band Umfassend die 
Arbeiten des Jahres, 1906. Mit 10 Abbildungen und 6 Tafeln. . 
Berlin und Wien: Urban & Schwarzenberg. 1907. 

This is the fourth volume that has emanated from the Pharma- 
ceutical Institute of the University of Berlin under the able direc- 
torship of Professor Thoms. It sets the pace, not only for the spirit, 
but the work which should be carried on by the colleges and schools 
of pharmacy. The contents of the work are separated into eight 
classes : 

(1) The examination of new chemical substances, which includes 
ten papers by F. Zernits on: alypin, aspirophen, salicylic acid deriv- 
atives of benzosalins, forenurol, migranin Hochst and some of its 
substitutes, new-sidonal, proponal, sajodin, sulfopyrin, beta-sulfo- 
pyrin and theporin. 

(2) The examination of patent preparations and household reme- 
dies, which includes fifty-five papers by J. Kochs, on : Antineurasthin, 
antipositin, antisanguin, angenwol, Ayer’s cathartic pills, brandol, 
Burkhart’s Krdauter-Pillen, circulol and assanol, cista, creolin Pearson, 
Anna Csillags Haarwuchsmittel, dattel-sirup, diabet-eserin, divinal, 
eidol, epilepsiemittel, estors vaginalstifte, fascolsalbe, fleur de cologne, 
fromosasprudel, fulgural, gallensteinmittel, grandira, grazianaprapa- 
rate, Grossmann’s Kraft- und Nahremulsion, Haarfarbemittel, Dr. 
John P. Haig’s goitre cure, Dr. B. W. Hair’s asthma cure, hair 
grower, Dr. P. Harold Hayes’ Asthma-Medizinen, Henkel’s schmerz- 
lose Pulpa-Entfernungstinktur, isn, kapitol, ketels antiscabin, 
Kopfsschmerzpulver und Bandwurmmittel, Kruppmittel, lithosan, 
lytrol, melol, menstruationspulver Geisha, Myrtill-Laxsier-Saft, L. & 
G.’s Nervenheil-Zigarre, Okertin, ophthalmol, pallabona, pararegu- 
lin, pilules du Dr. Laville, plantal, Plougmann’s danisches Vieh- 
pulver, poudre uterine de Roux, Reichel’s Hustentropfen, rheumatis- 
muspulver, Dr, Ernst Sandow’s kiinstliche Mineralwassersalze, 
styptogan, theyolip-salbe. 

(3) Synthetic organic chemicals includes the following papers by C. 
Mannich: “ Tautomerie des cyclohexanons ;” “ Kondensation des 
cyclohexanons ;” and “ Triphenylen,” and one paper by E. Host— 
Madsen on the “ Kondensationen von Aldehyden mit Phenolkarbon- 
sduren.” 
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(4) Three chemical-pharmacognostical papers: D. Jonesen on 
“ Die Bestimming von Alkaloiden durch Fallung mit Kalium-wis- 
mutiodidlosung ;” K. Lewinsohn on “ Myrrhenol ;” and H. Thoms 
on “ Mohnbau und Opiumgewinnung.” 

(5) Achemical-physiological paper by D. Jonesen on “ Die Anti- 
pyrinausscheidung aus dem menschlichen Organismus.” 

(6) Two papers on the preparation of galenical preparations by 
J. Herzog: “Ueber die Zweckmassigkeit von Perkolation oder 
Mazeration zur Herstellung von Tinkturen” and “ Vorschlage 
betreffend die Aufnahme eines neuen ‘Cresolum Crudum’ in das 
deutsche Arzneibuch.” 

(7) Five papers representing the examination of food, technical 
and other products from abroad: G. Fendler on “ Bericht iiber die 
Tatigkeit der nahrungsmittelchemischen und kolonialchemischen 
Abteilung ;’ H. Thoms and G. Fendler on “ Zur Lenidlunter- 
suchung ;” G. Fendler on “ Ueber Zusammensetzung und Beurtei- 

lung der im Handel befindlichen Kokosfettpraparate ;”” H. Thoms 
and G. Fendler on “ Ueber die Beurteilung der neuerdings in dem 
Handel gelangenden gefarbten Kokosfette und Kokosfettgemische 
im Lichte des Gesetzes vorm 15. Juni 1897;” and H. Thoms on 
“ Untersuchung von Wasser- und Salzproben des Great Salt Lake 

- in Utah, U. St. of N. A.” 

(8) Under new apparatus, W. Lenz has a contribution on 
Einfache Vorrichtung zur Kiihlung mit Wasser von bestimmten 
Warmegrade.” 

This work of 340 pages is one of the most valuable and interest- 
ing contributions to practical pharmacy and medicine that has 
appeared, and if every school and college of pharmacy were 
engaged in doing this kind of work, we believe that the use of nos- 
trums would cease and that the era of professional pharmacy would 
be ushered in. If pharmacy is to hold its own asa profession, it 
must be through the investigations in the schools and through the 
spirit of research developed in the students. 


PracticaL Test-Book oF CHEmistry. By John Dabney Palmer, 
M.A., M.D. New York: John Wiley & Sons,1907. 190 pp. $1.00 
net. 

The object of this book is, as stated by the author, to supply phy- 
sicians and pharmacists with a ready means and safe guide for test- 
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ing any substance presented for examination. Over 200 chemicals 
and industrial products are considered. Almost all of the informa- 
tion contained in this book will be found in standard works, as the 
pharmacopeeia or dispensatories and works on food analysis. The 
greatest difficulty with a book of this kind is that the tests are 
inadequate for many substances, as that for black pepper. In other 
instances they are unwarranted, as in that given for the detection of 
acacia in tragacanth. In still other cases they are impracticable, as 
in the determination of the purity of arrowroot. The idea of the 
author is good; but the book, as it is developed, is unnecessary and 
more confusing than helpful. 


CHEMICAL REAGENTS, their purity and tests. A new and improved 
test based on and replacing the latest edition of Krauch’s “ Die 
Priifung der chemischen Reagentien auf Reinheit.” By E. Merck. 
Authorized translation by Henry Schenck. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 1907. 250 pp. $1.50 net. 


The tests given in this book may be taken as reliable, and may be 
considered to furnish an excellent basis for uniform standards of 
such chemicals as are used in analytical work. The book will con- 
tinue to be used until the Committee. on Purity of Reagents, 
appointed by the American Chemical Society in 1902, shall present 
a final report on all chemical reagents, which will be then accepted 
by the chemists of the United States. 

The issuance of this book in its revised form will be appreciated 
by chemists generally, as the statement is made that the initials C. 
P., etc., have no meaning unless manufacturers and analysts insist 
that C. P. chemicals conform to certain uniform standards. If there 
is any place where nearly absolute purity is required, it is in chemi- 
cal reagents, and it is fortunate that analytical chemists are realizing 
the importance of this subject. 


BEasLey’s Druaaists’ Receipt Book. Rewritten by E. W. Lucas. 
Eleventh edition. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 1907. 
451 pp. $2.50. 

This work, which is well known to druggists, contains: (1) A 
veterinary materia medica, with prescriptions illustrating the em- 
ployment of drugs in general use for the treatment of the more 
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common ailments of animals; (2) a pharmaceutical formulary for 
the manufacture of proprietary articles, toilet preparations, dietetic 
articles, household specialties, etc. ; (3) a photographic formulary ; 
(4) a synopsis of practical methods employed in the examination of 
urine, milk, potable waters, sputum, etc.; and (5) numerous chemical 
and other tables likely to be of use to pharmacists and manu- 
facturers. 

The present edition has been brought up-to-date and will con- 
tinue to be one of the most valued receipt books for druggists, 
chemists and others who may require information of this kind. 


MATERIA MepicA AND PuHarmacy. By Reynold W. Wilcox. 
Seventh edition, revised. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
1907. 490 pp. $2.50. 

This work of Dr. Wilcox’s is well known, not only among medical 
men, but is also largely consulted by pharmacists. In this volume 
“full attention is given to pharmaceutical processes, to the various 
kinds of preparations, with their dosage, and to the art of prescrib- 
ing; after which the description of remedies is taken up in detail.” 
There is a companion to this volume which contains very elaborate 
accounts of the pharmacological action and therapeutics of pharma- 
copeeial drugs and preparations. 

About one-half of this volume on materia medica and pharmacy 
is devoted to pharmacopceial text, the remainder being devoted to 
the action and uses of the remedies. While there is a question as 
to the advisability of the author’s burdening his book with standard 
matter of this kind, which is in the Pharmacopeeia, and which latter 
book should be in the hands of every physician and pharmacist, 
still it has been cleverly arranged and will be likely to be used until 
publishers see that a better book can be gotten out with one-half 
the number of pages and that will reflect greater credit on them as 
well as the author. 


OsBORNE’S INTRODUCTION TO MATERIA MEDICA AND PHARMA- 
coLocy. An introduction to the study of Materia Medica and Phar- 
macology, including the Elements of Medical Pharmacy, Prescription 
Writing, Medical Latin, Toxicology and Methods of Local Treat- 
ment. For the use of students of medicine and pharmacy. By 
Oliver T.Osborne. Lea Brothers Company, Publishers, Philadelphia 
and New York, 1906. In one 12mo volume of 167 pages. Cloth. 
$1 net. 
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Unlike the work just alluded to, is this book by Dr. Osborne. It 
has been written to help the student use the Pharmacopceia and 
furnishes an excellent foundation for the study of pharmacology and 
therapeutics. The first section, on Experimental Pharmacology, 
is intended as an introduction to the laboratory course. The next 
section, on the Action of the Important Drugs, is arranged alphabet- 
ically to allow the instructor free choice of the drug he will demon- 
strate, and furnishes to the student a quick and convenient reference 
to the physiological action of each drug. The section on Pharmacy 
explains the important preparations of the United States Pharma- 
copeeia. The doses are given in both systems, and preparations are 
grouped according to the size of the dose, this perhaps being the 
’ best means of helping the student to remember them. The sections 
on Poisoning, Weights and Measures, Latin Abbreviations, Prescrip- 
tion Writing and Dosage are all of great importance to the future 
practitioner of medicine, and are all subjects which in the usual 
medical course do not receive the attention which they deserve. 
The latter part of the book, which briefly describes the various 
methods of locally treating different parts of the body, will be found 
exceptionally valuable, and belong in a book of this introductory 
type rather than in a larger work. 

Both the medical student and pharmacist will be benefited by 
reading and studying a work of this kind. It stimulates thought 
and will be found helpful in practice. 


Tue Foop anp Drucs Act. A study with the text of the act, 
annotated, the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act, 
food inspection decisions and official food standards. By Arthur P. 
Greeley. Washington: John Byrne & Company. 1907. 8vo., 
pp. 176. $1.50. 


This timely work is “a critical study of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act,” and will no doubt prove of value to manufacturer, job- 
ber and retailer of foods and medicines alike. The book contains 
chapters on the general purposes and scope of the act; procedure 
under the act; articles to which the act applies; adulteration; mis- 
branding; the guaranty; rules and regulations for the enforcement 
of the food and drugs act; food inspection decisions; standards of 
purity for food products, and a number of miscellaneous notes. 
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SELF-PROPELLED VEHICLES. A practical treatise on the theory, 
construction, operation, care and management of all forms of auto- 
mobiles. Fifth revised edition, entirely rewritten. By James E, 
Homans. New York: Theodore Audel & Co. 1907. 

This book is not only of value to owners and manufacturers of 
self-propelled vehicles, but will be of interest to physicists, engineers 
and those engaged in educational work. It contains upwards of 
500 illustrations and diagrams, giving the essential details of con- 
struction and many important points on the successful operation of 
the various types of motor carriages driven by steam, gasoline and 
electricity. 


THE AMERICAN Pocket MepicaL Dictionary. Edited by W. A.’ 


Newman Dorland, M.D., editor of “ The American Illustrated Medi- 
cal Dictionary.” Fifth revised edition. Philadelphia and London: 
W. B. Saunders Company. 1906. 32mo of 574 pages. Flexible 
morocco, gold edges, $1 net; thumb indexed, $1.25 net. 


This is a useful book of medical terms and their definitions. Being 
convenient in size, it can always be kept on the table or even carried 
in the pocket and consulted more readily than a larger book, which 
usually necessitates going to the bookcase or special table where it 
is kept. If one desires to be accurate in thought, writing or speech, 
one must use a dictionary rather freely, and this work of Dorland’s 
will be helpful to physicians, pharmacists and biologists. 


PuysiciANs’ MANUAL OF THE PHARMACOPCEIA AND THE NATIONAL 
Formucary. By C.S.N. Hallberg and J. H. Salisbury. Chicago: 
American Medical Association. 1907. 198 pp. 50 cents. 


Any book which will cause the physician to recognize the neces- 
sity of prescribing standard drugs and preparations is of great value. 
If the drugs and preparations recognized in the U.S.P. and N.F. 
are not what he employs, then it is all the more important that the 
Committee of Revision are made aware of this. Surely with the 
United States Pharmacopeeia, the National Formulary and the list 
of new and non.official preparations, published by the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical Association, the 
physician must have an armamentarium of drugs and galenicals that 
is nearly complete. 
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As a reference book for physicians this manual will be both con- 
venient and valuable, particularly as the preparations into which 
the drug enters are given with each drug. 


TRAITE DE TOXICOLOGIE VEGETALE. Application du Microscope 
ala Recherche des Poisons Vegétaux par M. Eug. Collin. Avec 
180 figures dans le Texte. Paris: Octave Doin, Editeur. 1907: 
205 pp. 6 fr. 

This new work by Collin on the botany and pharmacognosy 
of the important poisonous vegetable drugs is of considerable 
interest. It is the best book in the French language that we 
remember to have seen treating of the morphology and anatomy of 


toxic drugs, together with the microscopical characteristics of the 


powders. The illustrations are well executed and accurate. 

The drugs are arranged according to families. Besides the usual 
poisonous vegetable drugs, some of the poisonous fungi and can- 
tharides are also considered. With the splendid facilities and the 
spirit of research that has dominated French pharmaceutical educa- 
tion, one wonders that a work of this kind did not appear earlier. 


Lonpon Botanic GARDENS. By Pierre Elie Felix Perrédés. 


This pamphlet of 99 pages is a reprint from this JouRNAL of a 
series of papers contributed by the author in 1905 and 1906. It is 
the sixty-second paper representing original work which has come 
from the Wellcome Chemical Research Laboratories. All of these 
papers are of a high order of merit and are contributions to the 
science of pharmacy. Dr. Power, as director of the Research 
Laboratories, has shown what research must mean, and for any 
laboratory in pharmacy to call itself a research laboratory is a mis- 
nomer unless investigations are carried on. That the work emanat- 
ing from the Wellcome Kesearch Laboratories is appreciated is shown 
by the awards at the Milan Exposition (see this JouURNAL, June, 
1907, p. 298). 

The pamphlet gives the history and description of Kew Gardens, 
The Royal Botanic Society’s Gardens in Regent’s Park, and the 
Chelsea Physic Garden. It is illustrated with thirty-one full-page 
plates, which are admirably executed. The book is of interest to 
botanists and pharmacists alike. The feature which makes it of 
special interest to pharmacists is the enumeration of the medicinal 
plants growing in the gardens.., 
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WELLcome’s PHoroGRaPHic ExposurE RECORD AND Drary, 
1907. New York, London, Montreal, Sydney, and Cape Town: 
Burroughs, Wellcome & Co. 50 cents, 

This is one of the neatest, most compact and useful books that 
- we have seen, and contains information on the following subjects : 

Weights and measures ; temperature chart; table for focussing 
by scale; customs regulations; development by time, machine, 
tank or stand methods ; intensification and reduction; toning with 
gold, platinum, copper and by the sulphide method ; ruled pages for 
recording negative exposures; ruled pages for recording positive 
exposures; diary for the year; memoranda pages; monthly light 
tables, giving the relative value of the light at all hours of the day 
and throughout the year; Wellcome’s exposure calculator. The 
Exposures at Home and Abroad constitutes a simple but exhaustive 
treatise on the principles and practice of correct exposure in 
various countries, illustrated by an entirely new series of examples. 
Exposures in interior work, in telephotography, in copying, reduc- 
ing and enlarging, in contact printing by artificial light and for 
moving objects, are dealt with in special tables. 

Plate speed tables give the speeds of over 200 plates and films. 
They are the fullest published and contain information unobtainable 
elsewhere. 


TABLET MANUFACTURE. Its history, pharmacy and practice. By 
Joseph R. Wood. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Com. 
pany. 1906. 224pp. $2.50. 

This work, containing twenty-three illustrations, consists of the 
following chapters: History of Compressed Tablets; Moulded 
Tablets ; General Considerations ; Triturating ; Mixing, Granulating 
and Drying; Lubricating ; Compressing ; Coloring; Construction 
of Formulas ; Treatment of Individual Substances ; and a Formulary 
for Making 7,000 Kinds of Tablets. 

It is fortunate for the pharmacist and manufacturer of tablets that 
this book has been written. It contains much useful information, 
representing the results of the author’s experience, and will save 
the beginner much time. It also will be found of value to the larger 
manufacturer, as it contains numerous hints of a practical character 
that may save time in experimentation. 

Taking it all in all, Wood’s book is one of a series of monographs 
that everyone engaged in the manufacture of tablets should have. 


